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Memorabilia. 





N the Cornhill Magazine for July we noted 
an important contribution to solution of 
the literary puzzle presented by the relations 
between Walter Savage Landor and Byron, 
It will be found in Mr. W. Forbes Gray’s 
article on the autograph letters of the Wat- 
son Collection in Edinburgh. Landor, in 
August 1847, wrote a lengthy letter to an 
unknown correspondent, describing the one 
occasion when he and Byron met (if meeting 
it can be called, when they chanced at the 
same moment to be buying attar of roses 
in a Bond Street perfumer’s shop), and go- 
ing on to relate sundry pitiful anecdotes of 
Byron’s meanness, and to give an estimate 
of his worth as a poet. One anecdote shows 
Shelley in a graceful light. He and Byron 
agreed—upon Byron’s urgent suggestion— 
that whichever of them came first into pos- 
session of his estate should pay the other a 
thousand pounds. The lot fell to Byron, 
who ignored the agreement. Wiliams and | 
Trelawny challenged him on the subject in 
Shelley’s presence. Byron, grown pale, said 
‘‘ Shelley would not hear of it when I pressed 
him. Did you consider it an engagement, 
Shelley ?’’ To this Shelley replied, with his 
usual generosity and dignity: ‘‘If Lord | 
Byron did not think it so, I could not.” 


[NTERESTING notes on the recent move- 


ments of Swiss Alpine glaciers appear in | 


The Times of July 13 from the Geneva cor- 
respondent of the paper. 
ton of Lausanne, has proved that the Swiss 





Professor Mercan- | 


| glaciers are retreating. Thus the surface of 
| the Orny glacier has sunk this season by as 


much as a depth of 11ft. Out of a hundred 
Swiss glaciers observed in 1925 nineteen were 
advancing ; eleven were at a standstill; sixty- 
nine were retreating. Of these last the 
Aletsch glacier retreated by 30ft., the 
Eiger glacier by 61ft.; and the upper Grin- 
delwald glacier by 50ft. The lower Grindel- 
wald glacier advanced by 29ft. If, as there 
is reason to suppose, this is the beginning 
of a general retreat, the movement will furn- 
ish evidence in support of the theory of 
a periodicity of thirty-five years in glacier 
movement, for during nearly thirty-five 
years, ending in 1922, there was observed a 
general advance of Alpine glaciers. 
AN understanding of the Slavonic peoples 
is now one of the first needs of Western 


Europe. Like Western Europe in medieval 


| times Slavonic Europe offers in its Church 


history the best initial opportunity to ap- 
proach to acquire knowledge of its true char- 
acter and development. It is much to be 
wished that the study of Slavonic Church 
history should be more thoroughly pursued. 
The current Slavonic Review contains an 
article by Mr. Matthew Spinka, which sets 
out something both of what has been done, and 
of what remains to be done on this subject. 
Apart from obvious utility in international 
politics, this field should present to young 
scholars much of the attraction of the un- 
tried. 
T the monastery of Inchcolm Mr. J. 
Wilson Paterson, under whose direction 
the works of excavation and preservation 
recently undertaken by the Office of Works 


| were carried on, has made an interesting 
| discovery. 


While investigating the probable 
position of the sedilia in the choir, he 
removed the face stones of the wall, and so 


| found a backing coated with plaster whereon 


are painted, in black and red, draped figures 
swinging censers. The panel is about 6ft. 
long by 2ft. 6ins high. The heads are miss- 
ing, which is a great pity; but even so, with 


| the beautiful drawing of the robes, this is 


the finest example of thirteenth century 
mural painting known in Scotland, where 
such painting is exceedingly rare. The 
| Church was enlarged in the late fourteenth 
| or fifteenth century ; and in the course of this 
alteration the recess of the Church 
| was built up, and so preserved. The 
members of the Edinburgh Architectural 
| Society recently visited Inchcolm and inspec- 
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ted the painting, and The Scotsman for July | the jeweller. Later he was informed, that, 


12, from which we have taken the particu- 
lars above, gives a reproduction of it. 


Qs Sunday there came up the Thames from 
Gravesend to Lower Charlton buoys near 
Woolwich—a month overdue—one of the last 
five full-rigged sailing-ships, 
barns. It is the first time since the war 
that one of these has put into the port of 
London. The liners and cargo vessels salu- 
ted her as she came by. The Monkbarns 
left England early in 1923, and for five 
months has been struggling with headwinds, 
homeward bound from Valparaiso. On her 
arrival she had nothing on board to eat but 
rice, or to drink but coffee, both procured 
from a German at sea; and of tobacco she 
had none. The voyage had been rather 
sombrely eventful, with a violent storm to 
start with, and the loss of the skipper, who 
fell sick and died in hospital at Rio. The 
men who talked with the Morning Post rep- 
resentative (we are quoting from the issne 
of that paper for July 13) spoke out their 
preference, and that of every hand on board, 
of sails to propellers, though crews are diffi- 
cult to find. They keep up old customs and 
old shanties. The four sisters of the Monk- 
barns are the William Mitchell and the Kil- 
maley, owned like herself by Messrs. J. 
Stewart and Co., of Billiter Street; and the 
Garthpool and the Garthnell, which belong 
to the Marine Navigation Company. 


THE third volume of the English Place- 

Name Society’s Survey, containing ‘ The 
Place-Names of Bedfordshire and Hunting- 
donshire, is to be published by the Cambridge 
University Press this month. Professor 
Mawer and Mr. F. M. Stenton are the 
authors. The place-names of the two coun- 
ties are studied not only in their linguistic 
aspect, but also in relation to the history, 
topography and archeology of the whole 
area. The history and use of the names 
Watling Street, Ermine Street, Icknield 
Way and Akeman Street are particularly 
examined. Much unpublished material has 
been used and maps are provided. 


[HE gentleman who supplies the Irish 

Times with the ‘ London Letter,’ relates 
(July 12) that on the Friday of last week, 
as he was standing near a jeweller’s window 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard, a motor lorry 
smashed into the window and sent diamond 
rings flying all over the place. A scramble 


ensued and the writer went his way pitying 


the Monk- | 


| though the crowd was composed of two or 


three hundred persons, not a single ring was 


| lost; and lhe notes this evidence ‘‘ that Lon- 


don en masse is so honest’’ as worthy to be 
recorded. 
T is announced that an unrecorded and per- 
perfect copy of the first edition of ‘ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress’ (1678) in contemporary 
sheepskin binding will be offered for sale at 
Sotheby’s the week after next. It belongs 
to Mr. R. C. Warner of Lombard Street. 
A census of known copies of the first edition 
—which amount to but ten or so—will be 
found in The Times Literary Supplement of 
Oct. 13, 1921, since which date there have 
been discovered the copy now in question and 
another wanting six or eight leaves which 
was sold at Sotheby’s in 1922 for £2,010. Of 


_ perfect copies only five are known: Mr. War- 


ner’s (new to the public), Sir George Hol- 
ford’s, and those respectively at the British 
Museum, the John Rylands Library, and the 
Huntington Library, California. 


HE Morning Post of July 14 gives a 
humorous account of the failure of the 
guardians of Hyde Park to cope with the 
multitudes of orgyia gonostigma, a cater- 
pillar which is devouring the leaves of all 
the trees there. It is a creature of amusing 
and attractive appearance,  slate-blue 
adorned with beautifully coloured tufts of 
hair, whereof four are of a bright yellow. 
Unfortunately, it is a real pest, sadly dam- 
aging the trees, and since there is little hope 
of clearing the trees of the millions of eggs 
the coming moths will lay it seems that next 
season is likely to see the caterpillars in 
greater numbers than ever. Their gay attire, 
we all know, is warning and defiance to birds. 
It seems a pity that selection in some mode, 
cannot be brought to bear to develope a bird 
that will find its meat in other birds’ poison. 
ARTHQUAKES continue to occur, in 
divers portions of the globe. A great 
one was reported (v. The Times of July 12) 
by Reuter from Faenza on July 10, the seis- 
mographs in the Bendandi Observatory hav- 
ing registered in the morning of that day a 
series of very violent shocks, estimated to be 
at a distance of 6,000 miles, which continued 
for two hours. 
AT a sale at Croughton House on July 13 
there was offered a hunt picture by Ben 
Marshall—‘ Mr. Fermor’s Hounds at Tus- 
more.’ It was bought by Lord Woolaving- 
ton for £4,200. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. | 


BACON AND “THE HUDDLER.” 


pYE® since Birch initiated the suggestion, 
which was adopted by Spedding, that | 
“the Huddler ”’ in a letter of Francis Bacon 
to the Earl of Essex (Nov. 10, 1593) meant 
Sir Edward Coke, the Solicitor-General, it 
has been assumed that Bacon used that nick- | 
name for his great antagonist at the Bar. 

Dean Church stated ‘‘ The Cecils were for 
Coke—the Huddler, as Bacon calls him in a 
letter to Essex,’? and now, in the recent 
exposition of the Overbury case by Judge 
Parry, we find this passage :— 

Coke, the Huddler as he called him, was 
to be huddled off the stage that Bacon might 
have the reversion of the Chancellorship. 

As the only foundation for the assump- | 
tion that Bacon called Coke ‘‘ the Huddler”’ 
is the letter referred to, it may be worth 
considering whether the interpretation, 
which has been given to that letter, is cor- | 
rect. 

It is generally supposed that the subject- | 
matter of the letter is the ‘‘ placing ”’ or 
appointment of someone to fill the vacant | 
post of Attorney-General; and that the ex- | 
pression ‘‘ the nail which your Lordship 
had driven in for the negative of the Hud- 
dler,”’ was a reference to the efforts of the 
Earl of Essex to secure the appointment for 
Francis Bacon in preference to Sir Edward 
Coke. But a close examination of the con- 
text with the secret service carried on by 
Anthony and Francis Bacon, under the 
patronage of the Earl of Essex, suggests 
that the letter had nothing whatever to do 
with any legal appointment or law officer, 
but had reference to the ‘‘ placing ”’ 
Queen’s service of a notorious spy, named 
Anthony Rolstone. ' 
certain incidents of his career and the situa- 
tion when the letter was written. 

Rolstone was a friend of the distinguished 
courtier and scholar, Sir Anthony Standen, 
one of the most adventurous spies in the 
Essex secret service. Standen was a catho- 
lic ‘‘ fugitive’? who had been, like Rolstone, 
in early years in the service of Mary Queen 
of Scots; and, having drifted into the rut 
of secret service on the Continent, became 
with Rolstone a ‘‘ pensioner ’’ of the King 
of Spain. When Standen was a prisoner 
at Bordeaux in 1591, on a charge of espion- 
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age, Anthony Bacon, who was staying in 
the town, befriended him; and through the 
influence of the Bacons with their uncle, 
the Lord Treasurer, Standen obtained his 
release. In gratitude to his deliverer. 
decided to abandon his service 


England under the protection of Anthony 
Bacon, in the hope of employment in the 
Queen’s service. He persuaded his friend, 
Rolstone, with whom he co-operated at 
Fontarabia, to desert the cause of Spain, 
following his example, come to England, 
and attach himself to Anthony Bacon in 
secret service. Anthony Bacon returned to 


| England in February, 1592; and, when his 


brother, Francis, joined the Earl of Essex 
in the rival secret service in opposition to 


| the Cecils, Anthony placed his valuable con- 
| nection with spies at the disposal of the 


Earl. Standen arrived in England in June, 
1593; and Rolstone was expected to go to 
the Low Countries and send secret intelli- 
gence, until he received definite orders to 
come to England. But Standen, the pro- 


| tégé of Anthony Bacon, had been offered to 


Burghley; and, until the question of his 
in the Queen’s service was 
determined, Essex was afraid of arousing 


| the jealousy of the Lord Treasurer, if he 
| took the spy into his own secret service. 


Burghley temporised ; he did not trust Stan- 
den, and eventually refused to recommend 
him to the Queen. So Standen remained 
with the Bacons in the service of the Earl 
of Essex. Rolstone was a proposition of a 
similar character. He had offered his ser- 
vices to Anthony Bacon, who recommended 
| the spy to Burghley. But the Cecils were 
| doubtful about the sincerity of ‘‘ the late 
| recovered man.’’ In a letter to Standen from 
Anthony Bacon (Mar. 14, 1593) it is stated 
concerning Rolstone that the Lord Treasurer 
takes exception to the giving up of his 
| pension of 40 crowns a month (from the 
King of Spain) since he does not explain 
| the cause, and to the uncertainty of his 
going to the Low Countries, since he does 
not show how or when he will be there. The 
Queen complained, too, that Rolstone’s 
secret intelligence or ‘‘ advertisements,’’ as 
they were called, were out of date and stale 
| when they reached England. On the other 
| hand, Essex was prepared to employ Rol- 
| stone, who, as the protégé of Anthony 
| Bacon, had placed his service at the Earl’s 
| devotion. But Essex expected Rolstone to 
| deal with him exclusively ; and when he 
| found the spy was sending advertisements to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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the Cecils, he became suspicious and reported 
the matter to the Bacons. 

A few days before Francis Bacon wrote the 
letter under consideration, an advertisement 


had been received from Rolstone; and, when | 


Standen handed it to Essex at the Court, 
the Earl inquired whether the Lord Trea- 
surer had a copy of it. Standen replied in 
the negative. ‘‘ Then I must go straight to 
the Queen,’’ said Essex, ‘‘ and I will write 
to Bacon about Rolstone.’’ 

These were the circumstances under which 
the letter of Francis Bacon was written, 
and if ‘‘ the late recovered man”’ is under- 
stood to mean Anthony Rolstone, the spy, 
the context of the letter is intelligible. 

The letter is as follows :— 

My Lord, 

thought it not amiss to inform your 

Lordship of that which I gather partly 
by conjecture and partly by advertisement 
of the late recovered man that is so much 
at your Lordship’s devotion, of whom I 
have some cause to doubt that he worketh 
for the Huddler underhand. And al- 
though it may seem strange, considering 
how much it importeth him to join 
straight with your Lordship in regard both 
of his enemies and of his ends, yet 1 do 
the less rest secure upon that conceit, 
because he is a man likely to trust so much 
to his art and finesse (as he that is an 
excellent wherryman, who you know look- 
eth towards the bridge* when he pulleth 
towards Westminster) that he will hope 
to serve his turn and yet to preserve 
your Lordship’s good opinion. 

This I write to the end that, if your 
Lordship do see nothing to the contrary, 
you may assure him more or trust him 
less ; and chiefly that your Lordship would 
be pleased to sound again whether they 
have not amongst themselves drawn out 
the nail which your Lordship had driven 
in for the negative of the Huddler, which 
if they have, it will be necessary for your 
Lordship to iterate more forcibly your 
former reasons, whereof there is such 
copia as I think you may use all the 
places of logic against this placing. 

Thus, with my humble thanks for your 
Lordship’s honourable usage of Mr. 
Sitanden, I wish you all honour. 

Your Lordship’s in most faithful duty, 

Fr. Bacon. 


I pray, Sir, let not my jargon privi- | 





* London Bridge was the only bridge then. 


lege my letter from burning, because it 
is not such but the light showeth through. 


‘“The Huddler”’ is, of course, Sir Robert 
Cecil, whose unfortunate infirmity made 
him ‘‘ hunched up”’ or “ huddled,’”’ and for 
this reason Sir Anthony Standen gave him 
the name ‘‘ Monsieur le Bossu.’’ 

The purport of the letter appears to be 
| this: Bacon has reason to think, partly 
| from Rolstone’s unsatisfactory advertise- 
ment, that the new convert (lately recovered 
from Spain) is not playing straight. The 
spy is trying to serve two masters. While 
appearing to be at the Earl’s devotion, he 
is also serving the Cecils underhand. He 
wants the good opinion of Essex in certain 
|events, but his ambition is—‘‘ to serve his 
' turn ’’—to get a place in the Queen’s ser- 
vice through the Cecils. Bacon’s advice to 
Kssex in the circumstances is, either to have 
more confidence in his protégé or none at 
all; to find out whether Rolstone has been 
persuaded to go back on his promise to serve 
Essex and not the Cecils—‘' the negative of 
the Huddler’’— and if such is the case, 
Essex must again point out the reasons why 
it would be foolish for Rolstone to rely upon 
any hope of obtaining through the Cecils a 
place in the service of the Queen. 

Birch suggests ‘‘that the late recovered 
man” is Lord Keeper Puckering, but he 
gives no reason for the supposition. Sped- 
ding conjectures that it may be Burghley, 
who had been ill. But the context of the 
letter makes this interpretation impossible. 
Could it be said to Essex that Burghley 
‘is so much at your devotion,’”’ or that ‘‘ it 
importeth him to join straight with your 
Lordship in regard both of his enemies and 
his ends’’? At this time, Essex was as- 
piring to dominate the councils of the Queen 
in opposition to Burghley. ; 

The letter is designedly written in cryptic 
form—in litteris pracursoriis, as Bacon 
says elsewhere—and I venture to suggest 
that when the details of the Essex secret 
service are more closely examined the letter 
will be found to have a very different inter- 
pretation from that which has been gener- 
ally accepted. 

It may be a matter of small importance 
| whether Bacon called Coke ‘‘ the Huddler.”’ 
| It requires no effort of imagination to sup- 
| Pose that he had other names for his rival 
—and his rival for him—which were not 
less impolite. But the interpretation of 
the letter, as referring to the appointment 
of Attorney-General, has been so often used 
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to the prejudice of Francis Bacon that in 
his tercentenary year, when faults have been 
magnified into vices, it may not be too late 
to admit that a mistake has been made. 


Harotp Harpy. 
5, Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn. 





SOME ADDITIONAL NOTES ON THE 
PEDIGREE OF REYNOLDS OF 
LOUGHSCUR. | 


(See ante, p. 3, 24.) 


4. I have copies of and extracts from a | 
number of leases, deeds, etc., executed by | 
members of this family between 1700 and 
1800, which I have made from the Records | 
in the Registry of Deeds Office, Henrietta | 
Street, Dublin, but which would, I am) 
afraid, be too numerous to give in these col- | 
umns. The following lease will, thowever, | 
give some idea of the extent of the property | 
held by them :— 


Lease and Release 5th and 6th Feb., 1723. 
40—221—25209 James Reynolds to John 


Regd. 28 Jan. 1723, Peyton £200. 


Lease bearing date 4th Nov. 1721 James Rey- | 
nolds of Letterfyan, co Leitrim, Esq. one part, | 
and Michael Nugent of Tullystown, co West- | 
meath Esq. of the other part, of all that and | 
those the Castle Town and Lands and Manor 
of Loughscurr, Scarolan, Aghscurr, Drumcong, 
‘'anshenagh, Gowly, Rassy, Driny, Carrick, 
Tomonoughter, Tomoneighter, Pruchlis, Dro- 
morean, Dromingrae, Cloon, Cortusker, Cor- 
goiry, Gortnegillen, Kelltackery, Brendrum, 400 
acres of Mountainy Bog and Wood called 
Ballinabina, Rossgarben, Letterfyan, Sotten | 
Lagheen, in Sheebogg, the Wrange of Muntero- 
lis (viz—Liscally alias  Lischohell, Drumlo- 
mane, Lissnagrogan, Clogher and Dromore 
with all and singular the Tythes both great 
and small thereunto belonging), Edenmore 
Dromcromane, Brenruin, Carrickpurt, Dromo- 
nagh, the quarter of Lagheen Dromraher, 
Fulcon Dromgart Cornegee, the quarter of 
Ballykeltifea Rossbeg Clarishina Carrick 
Dromnegan Dromlososhick Gortclery Shrinagh 
Leitrim Frily Anagharge and Gortclaragh, 
Mullaghnanon, the presentation advowson and 
Donation of the Rural Rectory of Mounterolis 
all lying and being in the Co Leitrim. To 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





hold unto said Michael Nugent from Ist May 
1721 for 21 years at yearly rent of £700. 
Witness :—Richard Nugent of Tullystown in 
- Co of Westmeath, gent. 

5. The following Exchequer Bill is inter- 
esting in that it shows clearly the descent 
of the George Reynolds (see ante, p. 5, cols. 
1, 2) from Humphrey Reynolds who mar- 





ried Russell Ware and died in 1661:— 
Equity of Exchequer Bill, 
1734. Bill filed drd April 
GEORGE REYNOLDS 


Vv. 

Edwyn Sandys Reynolds, Lawrence Murry, 
Winifred Farrel, Murtagh Getely, Wil- 
liam Keon, Bryan Dolan, Elinor McDan- 
iel, James Conrey, Patrick Dulan, James 
Fihilly, Charles Coyne, Domnick Murry, 
Catherin Kelly, Gerrard Hanly, Roger and 
James Tiege Owen Kedean, Edmond 
Kelly, John Dillon, Patrick Dowd, Theo- 
phis Jones, Terence McDonogh, Edmond 
Malone, Michael Nugent, and Dennis 
Guihen. 

The Plaintiff George Reynolds of Logh- 
secur in the County of Leitrim, Esq., and 
His Maties Debtor, farmer, stated that :— 
Humphrey Reynolds late of Loghscur in 
said County Esq., your Suppliant’s Great 
Grandfather, deceased, being Seized in fee 
of a considerable reall estate in the Coun- 
ties of Leitrim and Roscommon intending 
to continue and settle the same in his 
Name Blood and Family did in that pur- 
pose and in order to provide a joynture 
for Rufsell Reynolds his wife for her life 
in case she should survive him, and for 
other valuable considerations by his Deed 
of ffeoffment bearing Date on or about the 
tenth of May 1639, grant enfeoffe and con- 
firm unto John Ware of—— Castletown- 
moylagh in the County of Meath, Esq. 
and Henry Warren of Grangebegg in the 
County of Kildare Esq. and their Heirs 
all that and those the Mannore Castle 
Towns and Villages Hamlets Lands Tene- 
ments and hereditaments of Loghscurr 

. of Gowley, Rafsey, Lough Driney, 
Carrick . . . Tumonoughter, . . . [a long 
list of lands here follows including] also 
one Grange commonly called the 
Grange of Monterolis, . . . use of said 
Rufsell Reynolds, after her decease to the 
use of John Reynolds, eldest son and heir 
apparent of the said Humphrey for life, 
Remainder after his Decease for the use 
of his first and every son in Tail Male 
and for want of such issue Remainder to 
James Reynolds, second son of said Hum- 
phrey for life Remainder after his Decease 
for the use of his first and every son in 
Tail Male and for the want of such issue 
to the use of William Reynolds third son 
of said Humphrey for life Remainder after: 
his Decease for the use of his first and 
every son in Tail Male and for want of 
such issue to George, Thomas and Charles, 
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fourth, fifth and sixth sons of said Hum- 
phrey. 

Said Humphrey for the more effectively 
to secure a joynture for the said Rufsell 
Reynolds and to settle his said Estate in 
his Name Blood and ffamily by his Deed 
of Lease and Release Duly Executed and 
bearing Date sometime in or about the 
Month of March 1658 between said Hum- 
phrey of the one part and the said Henry 
Warren of Grangebegg in County Kildare, 
Bryan Jones of Cloncent in the said | 
County, Esq., and John Hawkshaw of | 
the City of Dublin, Esq. of the other part, | 
. . . your Suppliant further sheweth that | 
the said Humphrey Reynolds having been | 
a Protestant not concerned in the Rebel- | 
lion which happened in the year 1641, | 

. and that the said Humphrey Rey- | 
| 
| 
| 








nolds was ill and dyed sometime in the 
year 1659 or 1660. Your Suppliant shew- 
eth that the said John Reynolds the eldest 
son of the said Humphrey Reynolds 
Dyed in the liftime of his said father 
without issue male, leaving issue one only | 
Daughter who afterwards Married and | 
had severall children some of which are | 
now living. And that the said Thomas | 
and George two other of the sons of the | 
said Humphrey Reynolds Dyed also also | 
without issue in the lifetime of their said | 
father, and that, the said Humphrey Rey- | 
nolds did sometime in the year 1658. . . | 
for the Portion of his said sons William | 
and Charles, ... the said Rufsell Rey- | 
nolds after the death of the said Hum- | 
phrey Reynolds, and William and Charles | 
became possessed, . . . and the said James | 
Reynolds the second son of the said Hum- 
phrey, and did sometime in or about the 
year 1665 intermarry with Anne Coffy one | 
of the daughters of Thomas Coffy of Lin- 
ally in the King’s County, Clke,... 
and that the said James Reynolds on or 
about the 3rd day of March in said year 
1665, entered into Articles with said 
Thomas Coffy. The said James did by 
his Deed of ffeoffment bearing date in or | 
about the 24th February 1667 grant &c. 
to Henry Piers, Bart. and John Reynolds 
of Glan in the said Co. of Leitrim... ., 
the said James soon after Dyed leaving 
the said Anne his widow and two children 
by her, viz. John his only son and Mary 
his only Daughter, who were then Minors, 
and the said Anne soon after intermarried 
with Edmond Donelan of [blank] Esq. 
.. . said Rufsell Reynolds until the time 
of her death which happened in the year 


[blank]. During the life of the said Ed- 
mond Donelan and the said Anne after- 
wards held and enjoyed the same by her- 
self and her undertenants untill the time 
of her Death which happened in or about 
the 16th day of March 1732. The said 
John Reynolds the only son of the said 
John Reynolds sometime in the year 1695 
intermarried with Jane Pottinger and 
Dyed sometime in the year 1699 leaving 
issue an only son who Dyed about three 
months after the Death of his said ffather 
without issue. The Land &c. then passed 
to William Reynolds. A Treaty was set 
on ffoot for a Marriage to be had between 
James Reynolds, eldest son and heir ap- 
parent of the said William Reynolds and 
Anne Nugent one of the Daughters of 
Edmond Nugent of Carlanstown in the 
County of Westmeath, Esq., deceased, 
which Treaty concluded in Agreement, 
and Articles of Intermarriage were en- 
tered into between the said Edmond 
Nugent and the said James Reynolds pre- 
vious to the aforesaid Marriage bearing 
date on or about the 7th day of April 
1702, pursuant thereto a Deed of Lease 
and Release were executed on or about the 
28th and 29th Days of May 1702, by and 
between the said William Reynolds and 
the said James Reynolds his son of the 
first part, the said Edmond Nugent, and 
Theophilus Jones of the City of Dublin 
Esq., and Terence McDonagh of the same 
City, Esq., of the second part, Edward 
Malone of Cartrons in the County of West- 
meath of the third part, Michaell Nugent 
second son of said Edmond Nugent of the 
fourth part, and Dennis Guihen, gent, of 
the fifth part . . . the said Marriage soon 
after took effect, . . . untill Death of said 
William Reynolds which happened some- 
tim in the year 1721 . . . Your Suppliant 

. Sheweth that Edwyn Sandys otherwise 


Reynolds, of Durham in the County of 


Roscommon Esq., who is the eldest sur- 
viving son of Robert Sandys by Mary his 
wife who was the only Daughter of the 
said James Reynolds, the said second son 
of the said Humphrey Reynolds ... by 
the said John Reynolds the said only son 
of the said James the said second son of 
the said Humphrey Reynolds. The said 
James Reynolds the said eldest son of the 
said William Reynolds Dyed on or about 
the fifth day of March 1730, leaving your 
Suppliant his eldest son and heir by the 
said Anne his said wife, ... the said 
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Anne Donellan the widow of the said 
James Reynolds the second son of the said 
Humphrey Reynolds as aforesaid, . . . by 
the said Anne Donellan after her decease 
which happened sometime in the Month 
of March 1732 as aforesaid. 


The Weekly Miscellany, Dublin, for Sat- 
urday Nov. 23, 1734, has the following para- 
graph on the subject :— 

‘‘On Tuesday last there came on a great 
Trial at Bar, at the Court of Exchequer, 
for an estate of Fourteen hundred a year—— 
wherein Edwin Sandys Reynolds Esqr¢. was 
Plaintiff, and James Reynolds Esqte. Defen- 
dant, when after a Debate from Ten in the 
Morning till past Twelve at Night the Plain- 
tiff was nonsuited.”’ 


Hy. FitzGERALp RrYNOoLpDs. 





RESTORATION OF ANCIENT BRASSES. 
(See cxlvii. pp. 167, 225, 277, 332, 386.) 
SURREY. 

SToKE DaBeRNoN.—The fine life-size figure 
of Sir John D’Aubernoun (1277), unique in 
several details, has recently received careful 
attention which deserves to be recorded. 
The brass was rapidly becoming detached 
from the broken but original stone, in fact 
a slight pull released it entirely, when two 
or three interesting details were revealed. 
The casement and the back of the brass were 


both thickly coated with the original pitch, | 


beside which no other means of attachment 
had been adopted. The entire figure, ex- 
clusive of the shield, was originally cut out 
of four plates, and these were joined together 
by means of thick strips of the same metal 
rivetted on the backs of the adjoining plates. 
It is perfectly certain that these pieces are 


not additions connected with a later repair | 


but part of the original construction. There 
are also no holes for rivets as are found in 
nearly all other brasses. The method of 
enamelling and laying down the unique 
shield is fully described at 12 S. viii. 428. 
The three pieces of the shield have now been 
attached to the figure by means of straps 
of bronze, and the complete effigy has been 
refixed to the old stone with numerous lugs 
firmly attached to the back, and dowelled 
into the stone. This method has been adop- 
ted to avoid cutting rivet holes in the brass. 
The old pitch has also been left on the metal. 
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YORKSHIRE. 

Stanwick St. Joun.—A small shield 
(74 x Gins.) c. 1450-80 has been recently 
discovered, mounted upon a block of teak 
and secured to the wall. The coat of arms 
is impaled and the dexter side sunk to hold 
lead or white metal (nearly all gone). On 
the Sinister is a chevron between 3 mullets, 
the field being sunk and _ irregularly, 
coarsely crossed. An interesting feature is 
that the shape of the shield was evidently 
set out on the back, then outlined with a 
graver so that the parts not required could 
be broken off and the edges filled up. The 
shield was therefore not a cast one as some 


were. 
Watter E. GawTHORP. 


\OCO-NUT MYTH.—Minamoto no Shita- 

gau (911-983 a.p.), a Japanese poet 
and glossarist, in the eighth book of his 
‘Wamydé Ruijushé,’ a classified collection 
of Chinese names of things adjusted to those 
in Japanese, has identified the Chinese 
‘ Hai-tuh-tsze’ (lit., Sea-Skull) with the 
Japanese ‘ Yashi,’ quoting as follows ftom 
a now lost Chinese work, ‘ Sze-King,’ by 
Tsui Yi—perhaps Tsui Hau, killed 450 
a.D., Whose ‘ Sze-King’ is mentioned in Li 


|Shi Chin’s ‘ Pan-tsau-kang-muh,’ 1578, 

tom. i. :— 
This creature partakes of the divine 
it instantly sinks in the seas at 


nature; i 
sight; it resembles a skull with the nose and 


two eyes, whence the name. 





Kariya Ekisai in his exhaustive com- 
{mentary upon the glossary, finished 1827 
A.D., said that he could not understand 
| what were meant by these two names. 
Now, Ki Han’s ‘Nan-fang-tsau-muh- 
|chwang,’ written c. 300, 4.D. tom. iii., 
speaks of the coco-nut that: 


it is popularly called “‘ Head of the King 
of Yueh” (Yueh-wang-tau). Anciently, they 
| say, a King of Lin-yih had harbored rancor 
against a King of Yueh. Consequently he 
sent an assassin, killed him, and suspended 
his head on a coco-nut palm, when it was 
| suddenly turned into a coco-nut. The King 
| of Lin-yih, thereby enraged, ordered it to be 
| cut into a drinking vessel, which usage is fol- 
| lowed by the Southern provincials to this day. 
| Tradition adds that, since the King of Yueh 
| had been much intoxicated when he was 








| killed, the juice of the nut is ever vinous in 
its nature. 

| Ramusio states : 

| On a donné & ce fruit le nom de coco, parce 
que, lors qu’on le détache de l’arbre, un trou 

y reste & l’endroit par lequel il était attaché; 
audessus 


de ce trou il ya deux autres; 
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les trois ensemble représentent la figure d’un | 
chat, lors qu’il coque (coca) ou crie: voila | 
pourquoi on appelle le fruit coco. (Gubernatis, | 
‘La — des Plantes,’ Paris, 1882, tom. | 
ii., p. 102. 

And the Malays believe that the coco-nut | 
has eyes, and therefore will never fall on | 
anyone’s head (Burne, ‘The Handbook of | 
Folk-lore,’ 1914, p. 31). 

From these passages it can be reasoned 
out aright that the so-called ‘‘ Sea Skull”’ 
was really a coco-nut drifted into a Chinese 
shore remote from its native land, its Japan- 
ese name Yashi being no other than the 
Japanese pronunciation of its still current 
Chinese name, Ye-tsze. 

Oso y ALCANFORADA. 


RITAIN’S SMALLEST HOUSE.—Mrs. 

Jane Jones, who died recently at Conway, 
was owner and for years in charge of the 
smallest house in Great Britain. Standing | 
on Conway Quay, the house has a frontage | 
of six feet, and is ten feet from back to 
front. A former tenant was 6ft. 3ins.— | 
Vide Daily Sketch, London, June 3, 1926, 
pz, 2. 


/ 
F. L. Tavare. | 
LISH”’: ‘ GLISK.’?—This week I 
heard a word which struck me as un- 
familiar. The sun was shining but there 
was a ‘“‘ watery look’’ in the sky, and an 
old Yorkshire lady remarked that “‘ it looked | 
over glish to keep fair.’’ For the moment | 
I did not recognise the word, and thought 
it was some purely local, or even personally 
coined, expression. On enquiry, however, 
I find that ‘“‘glish’’ is in more or less com- | 
mon use both in North Yorkshire and Cum- 
berland amongst those who still speak the 
vernacular, and others who unconsciously 
employ dialect terms the better to express 
themselves. ‘‘ Glish,’’ it struck me later, is 
only another form of the Danish and Norse | 
glisa, to sparkle and glisten. On consult- | 
ing a number of Yorkshire glossaries I find | 
that those which give ‘‘ glisk”’ also give 
the meaning cited without adding the infer- 
ence frequently carried. In _ Prevost’s | 
‘ Cumberland Glossary,’ however, we find :— 
Glisk: A transient light; a “ watery ” 
gleam; a faint view; sparkling brilliancy. 
Glisky: Gleaming, glittering, sparkling. | 
And the following illustration, which is | 
identical with the sense in which I heard 
the word used, and in which it is still com- 
monly employed: ‘‘ It’ll rain afoor neet, it’s | 
seah glisky this mworn.”’ 
J. FarrFrAx-BLAKEBOROUGH. 


| owners in 
| Buckinghamshire, used on the River Colne 
| Formerly at Denham Court, Bucks, and ex- 


'H. Bowyer, 





lkeaders’ Queries 

GWAN-MARKS.—Having been working for 
some years at the history of the Mute 

Swan in England of which the subject of 


_ancient swan-marks is an important part 
| I am anxious to see as many as _ possible 
|of the manuscript books or rolls of marks 


that remain either in private hands or pub- 
lic collections. I have already seen some 
thirty-four of these interesting records, and 
have everywhere received the utmost courtesy 
from their owners, who have one and all 


given me every facility for a thorough exam- 


ination of them. Besides one or two others 
whose location I know, but which I have 
not yet had an opportunity of examining, 
there remain some nine or ten whose present 


_ whereabouts my efforts have hitherto failed 


to trace. Would anyone, therefore, who can 
give me any information as to the present 
home of any of the following kindly com- 
municate with me, and I shall be exceed- 
ingly grateful :— 


(1.) A Roll of marks, 


dated 1629, of 
Hertfordshire, 


Middlesex and 


hibited before the Society of Antiquaries in 
1847 by George Bowyer, Esq., D.C.L., 
F.S A. (Archeologia, xxxii. p. 423) Sir G. 
the present Baronet, knows 
nothing of it, and it was presumably sold 
prior to 1883. 

(2.) A book of Broadland marks, dated 
1693, in 1877 the property of the late Mr. 
Robert Fitch of Norwich (Stevenson, ‘ Birds 
of Norfolk,’ iii, p 108). Mr. Fitch’s 
archeological and other collections are in 
the Castle Museum at Norwich, but this 
book is not among them. 


(3.). A roll of Broadland marks made by 
John Martin in 1673 for Sir Charles Wind- 
ham, and referred to by Daniel Gurney in 
his ‘ Record of the Gournay Family.’ 


(4.) A book of Fenland marks, in 1863, 
the property of the late Mr A. H. Swat- 
man of Kings Lynn (Blyth ‘ History of Fin- 


| cham,’ p. 97). 


(5.) An 8vo. book, containing the marks 


| of owners in the Hundred of Wisbech, 1566. 
Lot 468 in the Dawson Turner Sale (‘N. & 
Q.,° 5 S&S... xi. S16). 

(6.) An imperfect roll. of Thames marks, 
| presented by Mr Bloxam of Shrewsbury: to 
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Mr Albert Way, F.S.A., and exhibited by 
him at the Archeological Institute in 1856. 
(Arch. Journal, xiii. p. 90.) 

(7.) A book of Fenland marks, in 1864, 
the property of the Rev. J. W. Millard of 
Shimpling, Norfolk (Norf. and Nor. Arch. 
Trans., vii. p. 351). This was afterwards 
sold at Christie’s. 

(8.) A copy of a roll ‘‘in one of the 
libraries of Oxford,’’ giving the marks of 
304 families of England, in 1808, the pro- 
perty of I.F.M.D., West Felton, near Shrews- 
bury (Gentleman’s Magazine, 78, pt. 2). 


This may quite possibly be a copy of one of | 


the Bodleian rolls. 


(9.) A copy, of a Broadland roll, made | 


in 1837 by the Rev. Edward Wymer, Vicar 
of Ingham, mentioned by W. A. Dutt (‘Wild 
Life in East Anglia,’ p. 253). 

(10.) A Broadland Roll, formerly belong- 


ing to the Cantley estate, of which a copy, | 
apparently very inaccurate, made in 1825, | 


is amongst the Corporation archives at Nor- 
wich. 


It is quite possible that the original of (9) 


may turn out to be identical with (10). 

May I also add that I shall welcome any 
information or any other rolls of marks, or 
any other manuscript or printed material 
on the subject. 

N. F. Trckuvurst. 


24, Pevensey Road, Sc. Leonard’s-on-Sea. | 


RISPIN AND SCAPIN.—I shall be most 


grateful for any information concerning 


these two characters. Is there any place 
in literature where the two knaves, Crispin 
and Scapin appear together? In the Louvre 
is a picture where the two are painted to- 
gether. In my search, I can find where the 


two appear separately, but never together. | 


EstTeLta WoOL-r. 

Reference Librarian. 
Indiana University Library. 

OMANO-BRITISH BUILDINGS.—Can 
’ anyone tell me where, in the neighbour- 
hood of Rochester in the third or fourth cen- 
tury, Britons or Romans would be likely 

to get sandstone for building purposes? 

G. W. B. 


I EOROTHA.—Can anyone give me any 
information respecting this Wendish 


deity and the religous faith associated with | 
When did the Wends come To this | 


her ? 
country? Is it possible that ‘‘ Heortlea”’ 
could be derived from Heorotha? 

G. W. B. 


|(XLADSTONE CLARET CUP.—Robert 
| “ Smith Surtees in his ‘Mr. Facey Romford’s 
| Hounds’ tells us that, at the Doubleimup- 
|shire Infirmary Ball at Butterwich, Mr. 
Lovetin Lonnergan pledged his troth to Miss 
Hamilton Howard (alias Betsey Shannon) in 
‘*a smoking hot Gladstone claret cup.” I 
should much like to know the recipe for this 


beverage. 
H. S. G. 


RCHBISHOP HOLGATE’S CHANTRY 
RETURNS.—Will a kind reader having 
access to the above send details of the Kirby 
Malham Chantries (York Diocese) to 
(Rev.) W. R. N. Baron. 
Kirkby Malham Vicarage, 
Bell Busk, Leeds. 


NAYAL ‘* CONSTABLES.”—What were 
their functions? Under a writ of 
| Edward I., dated 12 May, 1295, John le 
Fleming of Southampton rendered an ac- 
{count (Acc. Exch. K.R., 5/2) of expenses 
| laid out on wages and necessaries for the 
| galley that had been built at Southampton 
for the royal navy, which included :— : 
‘In vadiis vnius Magstri iij Constabular- 
iorum et C. xx. sociorum suorum Nautarum 
passancium cum predicta Galea a predicto 
portu de Suthampton vsque ad portum de 
| Wynchelsfe] per iiij. dies et vlterius in obse- 
/quio domini Regis ad voluntatem ipsius 
Regis dicto Magistro capienti per diem 
vj. d. Et quolibet aliorum Nautarum per 
diem capienti iij.d. vjli. viljs. 
@. V: 
EIGNORIAL USE OF THE KITCHEN. 
—M. Henry Bordeaux, in his Preface 
to Mgr. Piccard’s ‘ Saint Francois de Sales 
| et sa Famille,’ has a paragraph or two on 
the kitchen of the Chateau of Thorens as 
the place where the business of the estate 
was often carried on, M. de Boisy, father of 
St. Francois, meeting his peasants there to 
receive rents, arrange loans and other accom- 
modations, and generally take measures for 
their good. He says that ‘‘la cuisine, dans 
les maisons du temps jadis, n’était pas cet 
endroit mystérieux et retiré qu’elle est 
,devenue aujourd’hui .. . La cuisine jouis- 
| sait alors de tout son privilége... On y 
| venait avec plaisir pour y trouver du bien- 
étre. Les ouvriers, les fermiers s’y assey- 
aient .. . le maitre et la dame s’y 
arrétaient, s’ informaient des nouvelles.” 
| How late may this use of the kitchen by 
| the Seigneur be taken to have continued in 
' France ?~ ‘Was the like the case in England? 
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Are there any documents known to have been 
signed or witnessed in the kitchen of any 
English castle or great house ? 

Foncuy. 


a. WittTicasTER.” —Latham’s Todd’s 

Dictionary cites ‘‘ Milton”’ for the 
sentence: ‘‘The mention of a nobleman 
seems quite sufficient-to arouse the spleen of 
our witticaster.’’ May I have a reference, 
please ? 

R. J. WHITWELL. 

107, Eaton Place, S.W.1. 


ODGE’S MSS.—The following volumes 
of these MSS. which are in the Manu- 
script Dept. at the British Museum, under 
Add. MSS., Nos. 23696-23702, are partly 
written in shorthand, possibly of Lloyd’s 


own composition, as it does not appear to | 


agree with any of the present-day systems. 
I should be glad to know if any key to it 
has been discovered. 
Hy. FitzGeratp REYNOLDS. 
HE STEELYARD.—It has been recently 
stated in the Press that Cannon Street 


railway station occupies the site of the Steel- | 


yard. What was the total extent of the 
Steelyard area, and how many persons were 
employed thereon ? 

J. LanpFEar Lucas. 


NAS# AND SWETMAN OF BRISTOL.— 
I would be very grateful if any reader 
could give me information about Thomas 
Nash who, in company with Ebenezer Shep- 
ard, George Boone, William Mullett, and 
Jerome Swetman, sailed from Bristol in 
1821 to Canada in a ship called The Friend. 
Thomas Nash married Hannah Swetman, 
who with her sister Isabella kept a ladies’ 
school at Bristol. 
R. C. Nasu. 


HE V.C. PICTURE GALLERY AT THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE.—Fifty-five pic- 
tures illustrating actions which have won the 
V.C. painted by the Chevalier Louis W. 
Desanges are mentioned in the catalogue of 
1896. When these paintings were for sale 
some of them were bought by the families 
whose relations are represented therein, and 
the remainder were purchased by the late 
Lady Wantage and presented, with a gallery 
built for the purpose, to the town of Wan- 
tage, Berks. I should be glad to know the 
names of the officers represented at the 
Palace whose portraits were sold before those 
leaving for Wantage. The following names 


appear amongst others in the 1896 Cata- 


logue:—General Sir Frederick Roberts 
G.C.B. (Karl Roberts); Colonel Bell, Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers; Lieut.-Col. Sir Charles 
Russell, Bart., Grenadier Guards; Lieut.- 
General Sir Dighton Probyn, C.B.; Col. 
Frederick Robertson Aikman; General Sir 
Collingwood Dickson, G.C.B.; Lieut.-Gen- 
eral Sr Harry, N. D. Prendergast; Colonel 
the Hon. Hugh Percy; Lieut.-General Ger- 
ald Littlehales Goodlake, Coldstream 
Guards; Lieut.-Col. Lloyd Lindsay, K.C.B. 
(Lord Wantage). 
Lronarp C. Price. 


‘MHE RED RIBBAND.’—A poem with 
this title appeared about 1745-6, in 
which the two lines following occur :— 
“It honoured Campbell when he fell, 
And now Ligonier wears it well.’’ 
| The reference is to the battle of Fontenoy, 
| 30 April, O.S., 1745, in which Lieut.-Gen- 





eral Sir James Campbell was severely 
wounded, dying the same day. 
J. H. Lestie. 


|“ HUMPHREY HEDGEHOG.”’—This was 
the assumed anonyme of the author of 
|a brochure production ‘The Busy Body,’ 
vol. i. and ii. (1816-1817) with aquatint 
caricatures by William Gillray, ete. Who 
was the author in question ? 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
OLBORN : DERIVATION.—The deriva- 
tion of this word is usually said to be 
“‘Oldbourne,” and I heard one lecturer 
derive it from ‘‘ Holebourne,’’ stating that 
he had seen the ‘‘hole’”’ from which the 
“bourne ’’ issued. Recently a lecturer of 
very considerable authority suggested ‘‘ Hol- 
low borne’? as the source of the name. Is 
there any warrant for this derivation ? 
WaLTeR E. GAWTHORP. 


‘ R. DODD AND DR. JOHNSON,’ — In 
what English review, within the last 

twenty years or less (but I should say circa 
1910-11) did a paper with the above title 


appear? 
Eric R. Watson. 


ALLAD WANTED :—Can any reader refer 
me to the text of the complete ballad from 
which this verse is taken: 
The battle fiercely it was fought 
Near to the Craig of Bass. 
When we next fight the English loons 
May nae waur come to pass. 


It was quoted by A. J. G. Mackay in his 
‘History of Fife and Kinross,’ p. 47, and is 
said to refer to a naval battle waged by Sir 
Andrew Wood against the English in 1489. 

Aanes Conway. 
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Replies. 


CROMWELL’S HEAD. 


(cl. 100, 155. 210, 283, 318, 353, 302, 407, 
444, cli. 12.) 


think that if Dr. Cock inspects the illus- 

trations of the ‘‘claimant’’ in the 
Archeological Journal, vol. lxviii., he will 
share my doubt as to whether the great dis- 
figurement there depicted, by a gash running 
along the forehead, below the hair, and right 
round the head, just over the ears, to the 
extreme back, could ever have been caused 
by a surgeon, in the process of embalming. 
The ‘‘ well known book on embalming,” 
mentioned by Dr. Cock is, I think, the 
Nexpoxndeia, ; or, the Art of Embalming,’ 
published by Thomas Greenhill, a surgeon, 
in 1705. Greenhill does not describe the 
processes in use at the time, and his book is 
a learned survey of the methods employed by 
the ancients, particularly the Egyptians. 
On p. 2, however, he makes contemptuous 
reference to the embalmers of his own times. 
After saying that anatomy and embalming 
were equally to be esteemed, ‘‘ the one in- 
forming us of the constituent parts of the 
body and the other preserving it for ever in 
our memories,”’ he goes on :— 

The first has been learnedly treated of by 
our own countrymen, as well as foreigners, 
and is admirably performed even at this day 
in our Anatomical theatres; whereas the last, 
T know not by what fate, is surreptitiously 
cut off from surgery and chiefly practis’d by 
ignorant undertakers. 


By ‘‘ undertakers ’’ Greenhill meant apo- 





thecaries like Warren, already mentioned. | 


The term then used for a modern undertaker 


was ‘‘ upholder ”’ (see the T'atler, No. 99, for | 


Nov. 26, 1709). 


It is a pity Sir Henry Howorth did not 
take the trouble to seek for information | 


before delivering himself of the following 
assertions (backed by no quotations and no 
references) on p. 248 of the Archaological 
Journal :— 

It has not been realised what a difficult 
process embalment was in former times and 
how it could only be done by skilled surgeons 
and other practised hands. I have tried at 
times to find other instances except those of 


Royal personages and vey great grandees. | 
e 


There was a Duke of Albemarle who was 
embalmed and I believe one of the Marl- 
borough family was embalmed, either the 
second or the third duke, but at the beginning 


and in the middle of the eighteenth century | 
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embalming was very rare indeed and required 
a good deal of care and skill. 

Again, on the same page :— 

It is a most extraordinary thing that the 
tradition that this head was Cromwell’s should 
go back to a time when very few people indeed 
can have been aware that Cromwell had been 
embalmed at all, for the account occurs in 
a very obscure tract written in Latin. 


This second paragraph is hopelessly un- 
true. Bate’s ‘‘ very obscure tract’’ was his 
‘** Klenchus Motuum Nuperorum in Anglia,”’ 
quoted by nearly all historians (including 
Sir Charles Firth), published in several edi- 
tions, abroad as well as in England, and of 
which a contemporary translation also was 
printed. Moreover, both the ‘‘ newsbooks ”’ 
of Cromwell’s time stated that he was em- 
balmed, and so also did many tracts. It was 
a matter of universal knowledge, for the 
practice of embalming was universal in the 
case of: persons of means, and seems to have 
been caused by the equally universal practice 
of burying in churches. Sir Henry Howorth’s 
paper was read in 1911. He ought not, 
therefore, to have been unaware of Mr. 
Andrew Clark’s excellent transcript of 
Anthony & Wood’s Diary, published by him 
through the Oxford Historical Society dur- 
ing the years 1891-1900, under the title of 
Wood’s ‘ Life and Times.’ On p. 217 of 
Mr. Andrew Clark’s admirable Index to the 
work (vol. vi.) he states :— 

Funerals. Wood had an interest in all 
matters connected with ceremonial, and in 
consequence his notes about funerals are ex- 
ceptionally minute ... there are notices of 





embalming... The second point noteworthy 
| is that burials of well to do people were as 
a rule within the walls of a church: that a 
| wealthy person should wish to be buried in 
| a churchyard is noted as an oddity 
| Wood notices seven instances of embalm- 
ing, incidentally as it were, and as these 
instances occur in all classes of society we 
| can infer that many other cases occurred at 
| Oxford, and that the practice was so com- 
| mon that he did not deem it necessary to 
| mention it when describing other funerals. 
The seven instances, with their dates, are as 
follows :— 

(1) Francis Bertie, fourth son of the 
| Earl of Lindsey, slain on 20 Sept., 1643. 


(2) Lucia Heath, died 16 May, 1645. 

(3) Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, 
1646. 

(4) Archbishop Juxon, 1663. 


| 
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(5) Petrus Jani Schelderup, a Dane, 
buried at Oxford 17 Aug., 1670. 

(6) Sir Leoline Jenkins, ex-Secretary of 
State, 1685. 


(7) John Upton, of Wadham College, 
Dec. 21, 1686. 

It has been a matter of great difficulty to 
discover directions in print for the process 
of embalming in use in Cromwell’s time. 
Eighty-two medical books are listed in the 
“Catalogue of the Thomason tracts,’ and 


embalming. After a prolonged search, how- 
ever, I at last succeeded in finding such a 
book. It would ill become a layman to 
attempt to explain or even to summarise the 
process, for a medical antiquary is needed to 
translate the prescriptions given. So I will 
set out the section in full, first noticing the 
author and his position in the medical world 
of the times. 

James Cooke, ‘‘ Practitioner in physic and 


chirurgery,’”’ lived at Warwick, and was the | 


medical attendant to the Grevilles, Lords 
Brooke. The ‘‘ Robert,’’ Lord Brcoke, whose 
body he states he embalmed, was probably 
the second Lord Brooke, slain at Lichfield 


ing to destroy the Cathedral. 
ever, have been that peer’s second son, the 
fourth Lord Brooke, for the ‘D.N.B.’ does 
not give the dates, either of the deaths of 
the third and fourth Baron Brooke, or of 
the succession of the fifth Baron, Fulke Gre- 
ville, a third son. 

In 1662, Cooke published his ‘ Mellificium 
Chirurgie, or, the Marrow of many g 
Authors enlarged’ with the imprimatur of 
‘© Jo. Clerk; Praeces,’’ and ‘‘ Fran. Pru- 
jean,’ ‘‘ Guliel. Rant,’’ ‘‘Geo. Ent.’’ and 
‘* Jo. Micklethwaite,’’ censors of the College 
of Medicine. In 1676, he published the 


: : | dipt in the same. 
in 1643, on St. Chad’s day, whilst endeavour- | 4 


It may, how- | 


second edition, with the imprimatur of the | 


then President and censors, giving it the sub- 
title of ‘the Marrow of Chirurgery much 
enlarged.’ To this edition his portrait is 
prefixed, the legend stating that his age was 
64. In 1703, the ‘‘ third edition’’ of this 
work, by Thomas Gibson, was advertised in 
the London Gazette. Copies of the first and 
second editions are in the British Museum 


library. On pp. 380—383 of his edition of | 
1662, Cooke gives detailed instruction for 


‘*Encearing and Embalming.”’ The editior 


of 1676 contains a much lengthier account | 
with alternative, but similar, recipes, on 


| srs 


pp. 798-801, but I set out the account in 
| the first book, because it is the nearest in 
date to Cromwell’s death, and will enable 
readers to understand why such a rough and 
ready process occupied only one September 
afternoon—that of the day after Cromwell’s 
death, according to Mercurius Politicus and 
the Publick Intelligencer :— 


A living body hath been the subject of our 
former discourse, here we are to deal with it 


| having paid its last debt to nature, a con- 
; 5 , | quest 
these range from translations of treatises on | 


surgery, written abroad, down to Culpeper’s | 
‘Herbal,’ but not one gives instructions for | 


having been made after a_ strong 
encounter with death, the King of terrors, 
where it lies breathlesse; being not only a 
certain prognostick of our following after, 
but also a monitor to prepare for the like 
condition, for after death there’s no place 
found for repentance. Something might he 
said for its laudablenesse, from authors, 
Jewish, Christian and Heathenish, but the 
Scripture doth give it a sufficient warrant. 
The encearing requires little discoursing. 
is thus erform’d. First let all the 
passages of the body be well stopt. either with 
hurds alone [i.e. “ hards’’=coarse flax or 
hemp] or dipt in the composition prepar’d 
several glysters one after another, made of 
wine vineger or salt water, after hanging the 
body up by the armes, that the excrements 
may issue out, 

Secondly, lap the body up in two or three 
for the cearcloth and on them apply a cloth 
Some before this cast in 
cear cloths one on another, made either of 
new cloth or of old sheets; if but in one, 
cord the body before you lap it up; if in two 
or three, cord it upon the first; some forbear 
cording at all. For embalming, having all 
in a readiness, as fit instruments for 
dissection, as spunges, stuphs [pieces of tow 
or flannel] linnens, needles, etec., embowel the 
corps, removing all the parts contained in 
the three venters [i.e., abdomen, thorax and 
head] saving the heart, which is to be em- 


balmed with the ody. The _ rest 
are speedily to be bury’d,  unlesse 
the body being distant from the place 


where ’tis to be interred, and friends desire 
they may be interred together, then follow 
the following course, which I took with the 
bowels of the Right Honourable, Robert, Lord 
Brook. I caused a cooper to make a strong, 
tight barrel fit to contain them and to pitch 
it within very well. Into which I put the 
howels, with good store of bran and some salt. 
After, he put on the head and pitched it 
very well, after which I besmeared the top 
with the oyle after prescribed; and so it kept 
till the time of his interring, without any 
offence, which was a month or six weeks 
time. 

After you have freed the venters and dry’d 
them very clean with clothes and spunges, if 
you would have them keep the longer, you 
are to make incisions into the inside of the 
thighs, armes and other parts where the 
great vessels are, that so the blood may be 
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thrust forth. Yea, you may, if you please, 
do it through the whole body. But if, or if 
not, wash the body “cum aceto vini” in 
which is infused Rue, wormwood, colocynthid, 
salt, alum and aloes after ’tis boyl’d, or else 
with aq. vit. or acet. only. The venters are 
to be filled with this or the like. [Marginal 
note “ Pu.” i.e. pulvis.] (?)* Calam. aromat. 
irid florent. rad. Aristol. rotund. Caryoph. 
Styrac. Calam. benion. ladan. Myrrh. Aloes 
(to) lb. s. Caryophilon, pip. Nuc. Mosch. | 
Cinam. (to 4 oun) fol. sic. Major origan. 
Calaminth. Scord. puleg. absinth. salv. rorism. 
Lavendul. Cham. botyros (to) M. iiij. rosar ba- 
laust (to) p. 1 Cale. viv. gyps (to) Ib. j. (ounce) 
omn. pul. gros. If this a be not suffi- 
cient, double it, or mix with it a sufficient quan- | 
tity of bran and salt, in which cast (ounce | 
j. ol, spic. & ol. Rhod. (ounce). Having filled | 
ull the places, sow them up close, after which | 
anoint the whole body, either with the former 
oyls, or [Marginal note, “Ol. odorif.””] (?) 
ol, Cham. ros, Aneth, (to) Ib. s. ol. Tereb. | 
lb. j. ol. spic. (ounce) iiij. ol. Caryoph. & 
Thymi (to ounce) j. ol. Rhod. (ounce) iiij. M. | 
Upon this strew some of the pouders, and | 
then lap it up in two or three several ceare- 
cloths, S ovieg if incision hath been made in 
the thighs etc., corded first the body, yea, the 
very fingers if necessary. If the venters be 
only opened, then you may cord upon the 
first cearcloth. The matter for the cearcloth 
may be this, (?) Colaphon. lb. (ounce) resin. 
pin. Thur. (to) Ib vi. aloe. mirrh, commun. 
(to) Ib. ij. Styrae, Mastic. (to) Ib, s. ol spic, 
Younce) iiij. ol Caryophil (ounce) j. Rhodii 
(ounce) iij. cum. pingu ovil q. 8. Cerat. 
Or, if you please, you may make a mixture | 
onely of Colophon {turpentine?], pitch, rosin, 
frankinsence, wax and aloes, adding what 
oyles you please. In this your cloth, or sheets, 
are to be dipt. 

He then gives directions for de-odorising 
the room where the operation takes place. 

But there is no direction in either edition | 
about sawing asunder the head, and it is, 
evident that the process described above was 
not fully carried out in all cases. If the 
brain was removed, therefore, ordinary 
methods of dissection must have been em- 
ployed. 

I should like to conclude this series of 
articles with a hypothesis. There is always 
some truth hidden behind a legend, no matter 
how silly the story may be an, more often 
than not, that truth is destructive of the 
legend in its final form. The tale of Crom- 
well selling his soul to the Devil in return 





for seven years’ power, for instance, was ade- | 


quately explained, I think, by Nash, the his- 
torian of Worcestershire, who points out 








* Obsolete symbols are used in the original, 
so that I cannot guarantee the accuracy of 
the renderings in brackets, 


that in all probability Cromwell did meet 
someone before the battle of Worcester and 
did need a witness, for he met a stranger 
by appointment to discuss the terms of a 
lease. Leases, then, as now, were usually 
for seven, fourteen, or twenty-one years. 
Lindsey’s malevolence altered the story of 
this transaction into a question of a term 
of years for power. What, therefore, is to 
be said of the legend of 1787 about Crom- 
well’s head, and what about the head of 
1710 to which Mr. QuaRRELL has opportunel; 
referred us? 


I think that the origin of both the heads 
is to be found in the tale of the great storm 
at the end of 1703 How terrible this storm 
was can only be gathered from the news- 
papers of the times, for the Calendars of 
Domestic State Papers say practically no- 
thing about it. Yet Queen Anne herself 
thought the storm so serious that she issued 


| a Proclamation, dated 23 Dec., 1703, order- 


ing a collection to be made for the families 
of mariners lost in it. By another Pro- 
clamation, dated 12 Dec., a public fast was 
ordered to be held, on 19 Jan., for the storm 
was ‘‘a token of the Divine displeasure.’ 
This storm commenced in the small hours of 
Saturday, Nov. 27, and the damage caused, 
particularly at the ports and throughout the 
South of England, was enormous. The 
Bishop of Bath and Wells and his wife were 
killed in their bed by the fall of a stack of 
chimneys. Lady Penelope Nicholas also was 
killed, at Horsley in Sussex, not to mention 
less well known persons. Twelve ships of the 
Royal Navy were lost and over 1,300 seamen 
perished in them. In London 21 persons 
were killed by falling chimneys. The Post- 
man for Nov. 27—30, 1703, states :— 


About 2.0 of the clock we had here a violent 
storm of wind which lasted about 4 hours, 
together with such violence that the like was 
never seen in the memory of man. We shall 


| not presume to give a particular account of 


the damage it has done, which is almost 
incredible, neither are we sufficiently informed 
thereof, nor of the number of persons that 
have been killed by the falling down of 
houses and stacks of chimneys, but there is 
hardly any house but has had a share in 
that calamity. The churches have also 
| suffered very much, several pinnacles blown 
down, a vast quantity of lead rolled up in 
heaps and carried to an incredible distance. 
| The Inns of Court, and particularly the 
| Temple and Lincoln’s Inn have had their 
| share in this disaster. 5200 weight [sic] of 
lead was blown down from the old Mathem- 
atical School, in Christ’s Hospital. and 4000 
| from the new, which is wrapt round a stack 
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of chimneys. And near 100 tall trees torn 
up by the roots in St. James’s park and 
Moor Fields. 

Did a single traitor’s head remain in 
London after this storm ? 

It is justifiable to think, therefore, that the 
“‘Cromwell’s head,’’ owned by the foreigner 


Du Puy, was purchased by him from some | 
one who picked up a traitor’s head after this | ¢ 
gave Seth three branches—of pine, cedar, 


storm, and finding that the head was offen- 


sive, on account of the brain still contained | 


in it, sawed the head asunder in the clumsy 
manner depicted in the illustrations in vol. 
lxviii. of the Archeological Journal. 
removal of the brain would enable the head 
to become dry and remain in a mummified 
condition. But whether this head of 1710 
is, or is not, the head of 1787 time and fur- 
ther evidence alone can prove. 


there given is briefly as follows: Adam was 
racked with sore pains, and bade Eve and 
Seth go to Paradise and pray God to give 
them of ‘‘ the tree of oil.’’ On the way they 
had difficulty in escaping from the jaws of 
a fearsome wild beast. When they came to 
Paradise they saw the Archangel Michael, 
who told them that Adam must die, and 
that there was no remedy. However, he 


and cypress—-which he took to Adam. Adam 
wove from these a crown and placed it on his 


| head. 


The | 


Nevertheless, | 


if it was blown down in 1703, it could not | 


possibly have been that of Cromwell. No 
head could have survived a forty-two years 
exposure to the weather. And, as I have 


In the version of Chumnos the single 
stem is clearly symbolic of the Trinity in 
Unity; and the same idea appears also in 
Slavonic apocryphal literature, viz., in the 
‘Sermo de ligno crucis,’ where Seth brings 
back a tree from which sprout three branches 
of pine, cedar and cypress. Tischendorf, in 
his Introduction to the ‘ Apocalypsis 


| Mosis,’ p. xi., notes that the legend of Seth 


already pointed out, Cromwell’s head, or | 


what remained of it, was ‘‘ thrown down ”’ 


in 1681. 
J. G. Mupprman. 


PRETTY LEGEND (cl. 441).—See ‘ Old 

Testament Legends: from a Greek Poem 
on Genesis and Exodus by Georgios Chum- 
nos,’ edited by F. H. Marshall (C.U.P., 
1925), pp. xvl, xxix., xxx., 16-33 and 
fig. 4. In this poem, which Krumbacher 
places at about 1500, Adam, racked with 
pains in the head which foreboded death, 
sends his son Seth to Paradise to beg for 
the Oil of Mercy promised by God at the 
time of his expulsion Seth, after a long 
journey arrives outside the gate, and in 
trepidation tells his mission to the Arch- 
angel. He is bidden to look at the wonders 
of Paradise. There he sees the tree of know- 
ledge all stripped of its leaves, but amid the 
high boughs he marks a babe in swaddling 
bands weeping incessantly.  ‘‘ That,’ says 
the Archangel, ‘‘is the Son of God weeping 
for your parents’ sin.’’ In the end Seth is 
given three seeds which he puts into the 
mouth of the dead Adam. From these 
seeds sprout three great branches of pine, 
cypress, and cedar wood respectively, which 
are united in a single stem. 

This story is contained in the ‘ Apocalyp- 
sis Mosis,’ but the version is very 
different from that of Chumnos. The 
earlier group of Slavonic MSS. _ brings 
the story nearer to Chumnos, but there are 
still considerable differences. The story 


| Christi ad inferos.’ 
, siderable 


sent to the gates of Pardise to fetch the Oil 
of Mercy probably goes back to an early 
period in the Christian era, and that it is, 
alluded to by the author of the ‘ Descensus 
The legend had a con- 
vogue in the literature of the 
Middle Age (Tischendorf, p. xi. n. 2). 
Dr. James points out that the vison of the 
weeping Babe occurs in ‘ Cursor Mundi,’ 
U. 1340 ff., and also the Babe in the tree of 
Paradise is mentioned in R. Morris, 
‘Legends of the Holy Rood,’ pp. 18, 62 ff. 
(cf. also Morris’s Introduction). 
A. R. Bay ey. 


Male’s ‘ Religious art in France of the 
13th Century,’ p. 187, quotes the legend 


_ that “‘ The Cross was not fashioned from any 


chance wood but from the Tree of Knowledge 
of Good and Evil. Its trunk, after having 
served as the bridge over which the Queen 
of Sheba passed when she entered Jerusa- 
lem, had been miraculously preserved at the 
bottom of the Temple reservoir. So by the 
will of God the instrument of the Fall be- 
came the means of the Redemption.” For 
this story Male refers to ‘Golden Legend,’ 
ili. 169; Honorius of Autun’s ‘ Spec. eccles., 
De invent. sanct. cruc.’; and Du Méril 
‘Poésies latines du moyen age,’ 1847, p. 
521. I have not been able to trace in Male 
the legend quoted by your correspondent. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


The legend to which Mr. McGovern 


refers was highly popular, and widely cur- 
| rent, in the Middle Ages. 


A version of it 
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is in ‘‘ The Golden Legend,’ by Jacobus de | OHN MARBECK (cl. 441).—The John 
Voragine (circa, 1275); translated and prin- Marbeck sentenced to the stake was cer- 
ted by William Caxton (see edition by Dent, | tainly the musician. He is among Fuller’s 
1900). | or and his life be in ya ot 
; : ; ‘ Biog. : ; the ‘Encycl. 

Baring-Gould, in ‘Curious Myths of the | the Biog, nouv générale an ie - 
Middle Ages’ (Rivington’s, London, 1884) | Brit.’ (under ps ag a — of 
has devoted some space to it. As authori- | @ —— er ae h whi - — 
ties for it, in addition to Jacobus de Vora- | 20t the only o “Bist ey Mt iene he Prin 
_snigieipnceglhte ipa ageionrs cond, it eke ae aaaee te We 
In the beige Be ira oe - bl ch in | beck’s musical talents aisina’ a royal par- 
1517, in an o utch work, ‘‘ Gerschiedenis ayy 2 ’ aire € 
van het heylighe Cruys,” and in a French don for him ( D.N.B.’). — ee 
MS. of the thirteenth century in the British | Of Music’ mentions, besides the favour o 
Museum. Gervase of Tilbury relates a portion | Gardiner, the interposition of Sir Hum- 
of it in his Otia Imperialia, quoting from | phrey Foster, one of the Commissioners. 
Comestor: it appears also in the Speculum | Fuller has an amusing account of Foxe’s 
Horie, 4m Gottred, "von. Viterbo, i fH | error who, in the fist dition of his * Actes 

, , and Monuments’ had inclu Mar 

He adds that it was frequently illustrated | among the martyrs. 
in painting and stained glass, occurring at | Marbeck’s son, Roger, at one time pub- 
Troyes alone in the windows of 8. Martin- | lic orator of the University of Oxford, was 
és-Vignes, of S. Pantaléon, of S. Madeleine, | the first registrar of the London College of 
and S. Nizier; that it is frescoed along | Physicians. 
the walls of the choir of the church of S.| Where can one find the extraordinary 
Croce at Florence, by the hand of Agnolo  Jjegend of the four singing men introducing 
Gaddi; that Pietro della Francesca painted | negatives into the creed ? 





the history of the Cross in a series of fres- Epwarp BENsLy 
coes in the chapel of the Bacci in S. Fran- gga 
cesco at Arezzo; that it occurs as a predella In his account of this ‘‘ musician and 


painting among the specimens of early art | theologian” in the ‘D.N.B.’ (xxxvi. p. 
in the Academia delle Belle Arti at Venice, | 120) the late Sir Sidney Lee says: 

and is the subject of a picture by Beham teenies 1 eae ae 
in the Munich Gallery. Baring-Gould gives | (July "i546, but Gardiner, on Pre ‘it is 
a version of the legend somewhat more elab- | said, ‘of his regard for Marbeck’s musical 
orated than that in the ‘Golden Legend,’ | talents, obtained a royal pardon for him, and 
and differing from it in some of the details. | he was set at liberty. Anthony Peirson, Robert 
It includes the statement that it was a Pde ne _ ont — Ph Se 
bough from one of the trees that sprang | hes waae cenrinla the same tines. were 
from the seeds obtained by Seth from Para- | quiy executed. Marbeck supplied an account 
dise which formed the rod with which | of his prosecution to Foxe, who described the 
‘“Moses performed his miracles in Egypt, | proceedings at length in his ‘Acts and 
brought water out of the rock, and healed | Monuments,’ but by a curious error in the first 


those whom the serpents slew in the desert.” | edition of 1563 Foxe omitted mention of Mar- 
Wu Setr-Wzexs beck’s pardon, and described him as dying in 


Westesol, Cites the company of P. and T. Foxe made the 
CEU WOOR > arELOROE: |needful correction of “‘ Filmer ” for “ Mar- 
Mr. McGovern having, no doubt inad- | beck” in a concluding list of ‘Faultes and 
vertently, ascribed to the robin redbreast —. Pyey ed = — Pacmag ly 
. +... | Was removed in the second a ater editions, 
~ oot attempt ; — Bc oo long excited the ridicule of Foxe’s enemies, 
rom the cross, may 1 remind him that the | and helped to diminish his reputation for 
legend ascribes that enterprise to the cross- | historical accuracy. 
bill (Loxia curvirostra, Linn). Not only is A. R. Baytey. 


the plumage of the male crossbill’s head, ae 
breast and shoulders deeply stained as if | ()UERIES FROM EVELYN’S DIARY: 





with the sacred blood, but its powerful beak is | CARDINAL WOLSEY’S TOMB (cl. 

twisted all awry as if from wrenching the | 988).—I take the following from ‘The 

nails. Traveller’s Guide; or English Itinerary,’ by 
Herpert Maxweut. | W- C. Oulton, 1805, under Leicester :— 

Monreith. | The great abbey stands about ? m. from 
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the town ... In the time of James I it 
was sold to the Earl of Devonshire, and 
during the war which broke out in 1642, was 
burnt by a party which came from Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch under Henry Hastings, afterwards 
made Lord Loughborough, and has ever since 
continued ruinous, and is in the possession 
of the present Duke of Devonshire. Part of 
the church stood in what is now a little 
garden, and the E. end in an orchard (which 
was formerly called the little garden). Here 
while Arthur Barefoot, gardener to the count- 
ess of Devonshire, was with others digging 
they found some stone coffins, the cavities of 
which did not lie uppermost, but were in- 
verted over the bodies . .. All these coffins 
had a round hole about the middle of them, 
near 5 inches diameter, and among these 
was discovered Cardinal Wolsey’s; which the 
Countess would not suffer to be stirred, but 
ordered it to be covered again, and the place 
was accordingly marked by a heap of gravel 
which still remains. 


It is not perfectly clear which countess 
of Devonshire was said to be the employer of 
Arthur Barefoot. The last countess, mother 
of the first Duke, was married 1639, and died 
1689, the Earl having died 1684. Probably 
Oulton told his story of this countess. 


The alleged discovery of Wolsey’s coffin, 
if in her time, would fit in with Evelyn’s 
date: but it should be noted that Evelyn 
does not say that he saw Wolsey’s tomb. 
Indeed, ‘‘ Here in one of the churches lies 
buried,’”’ etc., does not, I think, mean ‘“‘ I 
saw.” 

In Charles Knight’s ‘Old England,’ 1845, 
vol. i., p. 269, is a woodcut of ‘ Leicester 
Abbey,’’ described on p. 295 as ‘‘now a mere 
heap of ruins, destitute of form or dignity.’ 
In vol. ii., p. 20, are two woodcuts entitled 
respectively ‘‘ Leicester Abbey ’”’ and ‘‘Ruins 
of Leicester Abbey.’’ The first of these two 
I take to be a drawing of the Abbey as it 


appeared to the artist’s imagination. It | 
occurs in Knight’s ‘ Pictorial Shakespeare,’ | 
-—‘ Histories,’ ii. 394, drawn by G. F. Sar- | 


gent. Possibly, if there is any value in | 
Oulton’s story ‘‘countess’’ should be. 
‘* duchess.”’ 


Rospert PIeRPOINT. 


OHN HAWKESWORTH: CHEVALIER 
RAMSAY (cl. 371, 427; cli. 15).—Ram- 

say did not publish the ‘Voyage du 
jeune Anacharsis en Gréce.’ This influ- 


ential work was written by Abbé J. J. 
Barthélemy (1716-1795) in 1788. Ramsay 
wrote a novel ‘Les Voyages de Cyrus, 
un discours sur la mythologie des Payens, 
published in 1727 (London, 1728). 

L. F. Powe tt. 


>» «6 


avec 


| a dedication 
| Landavensis). 


| 


| 


GREEN PARK COFFEE-HOUSE (cli. 

10).—Mr. Harry A. CockBurn may like 
to have a note of the two following advertise- 
ments :— 


1757, Daily Advertiser, 6 May: ‘‘ A gentile- 
man would glad of a companion to 
Salisbury or Blandford ; to set out this day 
or to-morrow. Enquire at the Green Park 
Coffee-house, Piccadilly.’’ 


1780, Public Advertiser, 12 June: ‘‘ To be 
let compleatly furnished, The Buttery 
House at Brightelmstone. Enquire at the 
Green Park Coffee-house.”’ 


J. Paut pe Castro. 


LERATION (cli. 11).—The following 

tract, which does not appear to be in 
the British Museum Catalogue, is in the 
Wigan Public Reference Library :— 


The Non-Conformist’s Plea for Uniformity. 
being the judgement of Fourscore and Four 
Ministers of the County Palatine of Lancaster, 

f the whole Provincial Assembly of Minister 
and Elders, in and about London. And of 
several other eminent Preachers, 
Scottish and new-English, concerning Tolera- 
tion and Uniformity in matters of Religion, 
Together with a Resolution of this difficult 
Question: Whether the Penalty of the Law 
ought to be inflicted on those, who pretend 
and plead Conscience, in opposition to what 
the Law commands? ... London printed for 
Henry Brome, at the Gunn in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. 1674. 


The Wigan Library also has a copy of 
Bishop Parker’s ‘ Discourse,’ 1670, in- 
scribed on the title-page ‘‘ Ex dono auth- 


oris.”’ 
AS. TR: 
Wigan. 
UTHORS WANTED: FORMER OWNER 


WANTED (cl. 461).—(1) The author was 
Francis Godwin (1562-1633), bishop successively 
of Llandaff and Hereford. His life is in the 
‘D.N.B’ His ‘Rerum Anglicarum .. . 
Annales ’ was first published in 1616 (London) 
without his name, but in some copies there is 
signed F.L. (= Franciscus 
In the edition of 1628 the 
author was given as F.H. He had been trans- 
Jated to Hereford in 1617. In the entry 
of this edition in the Brit. Mus. Catalogue it 
is pointed out that the initial letters of the 
chapters form the words Franciscus Godwinus 
Landavensis hos conscripsit. The most famous 
example of this device is, probably, in the 
‘Hypnerotomachia Poliphili’ (Venice, 1499), 
where the initials of successive chapters, 
which spell Poliam Frater Franciscus 
Columna peramavit, record the authorship of 
Francesco Colonna. 

Epwarp BEnsLty. 
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The Library. 


The Sources of Hamlet: with Essay on the 
legend. By Sir Israel Gollancz. (Hum- 
phrey Milford, 7s. 6d. net.). 


HE main part of this book consists of the 
text of the story of Hamlet in Saxo 
Grammaticus, set side by side with» Prof. 
Oliver Elton’s English translation of it, and 
the text of Belleforest’s account of Hamlet in 
the “ Histoires Tragiques’ side by side with 
the English translation, printed in 1608, as 
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|“ mad.” This father of Anlaf is dimly con- 





nected with some story of a brother slain, 
though of the history of his early life noth- 
ing is definitely known. Have we here dis- 
closure of Celtic origin, or at least strong 
Celtic influence, for the story and the name 
of Hamlet? The word in Snebjoérn’s verse, as 
a Teutonic word, stands alone; and its appear- 


| ance there is to be dated twenty or thirty 


years after Gormflaith’s lament. Will it be 
traced back to Ireland, representing conflu- 


/ence of the Norse name Anlaf and an Irish 


‘The Hystorie of Hamblet ’"—a version which, | 
in two places, departs from the original, and | 


follows Shakespeare’s play. These are pre- 
ceded by a very valuable essay which the 
writer intends should supersede his ‘ Hamlet 
in Iceland,’ a work which nearly thirty years 
ago gave fresh impetus to research on the 
origin and affinities of the Hamlet legend. 


The central problem, amid several problems, | 


of this study is that of the origin of the 
name Hamlet. Sir Israel Gollancz deals first 
with its occurrence in the fragment from 
Snebjérn, preserved in the Prose Edda, 
where the words “ Hamlet’s quern ” are inter- 
preted as the sea. 


saying found in Saxo Grammaticus—how 


With this we connect a) 


word meaning “ fantastic ” or ‘ idiotic?” At 
any rate Sir Israel Gollancz asserts with con- 
fidence that this old Hiberno-Danish history 
played great part in the story of Hamlet as 
told by Saxo Grammaticus and he adheres to 
his conviction that Celtic influences fur- 
nished a dominant factor in the develop- 
ment of the legend. 

The section on Hamlet in Iceland includes 
a version of the story of Brjam, Brjam being 
an “amlode,’” that is, an extraordinary 
being, or idiot, and “ amlode” having passed 
out of use as a personal name. In general 
what we get from Iceland is the folk aspect 
of the history, the tale of the fool, who pre- 
serves his life by his seeming folly and out- 
wits the wise. There is much detail drawn 


| out and discussed in the essay which we can- 


Hamlet’s companions, as they were passing | 


some sandhills with him, bade him look at 
the meal, meaning the sand, and he replied 
“that it had been ground small by the 
hoary tempests of the ocean.” Hamlet, “‘ the 
dullard ” or “ imbecile,” has long since been 
compared with Brutus, and Sir Israel gives 
us a careful discussion of the detail in Saxo 
Grammaticus which may fairly be taken as 
derived from the Roman story and worked 
into his Northern material. This leads on to 
consideration of the influence of Latin legend. 
upon the romance of ‘ Havelok the Dane,’ 


and opens up the most interesting portion of 


the whole inquiry. Recent research has iden- 
tified Havelok—‘ Havelok Cuheran,” as 
Gaimar’s. version calls him—with Anlaf 
Athelstan’s antagonist at Brunan- 
burgh, King of Dublin later on, and a great 
Now the strange 
thing is that another old fragment of song— 


‘Celtic song in the ‘Annals of the Four Mas- 


ters ’—purporting to have been composed by 
Queen Gormflaith as lament for her husband’s 
death, tells how he, Niall Glundubh, was 
slain by Amhlaihde. _Amhlaidhe we are to 
take as certainly the Irish form of Hamlet, 
and the earliest occurrence of the name any- 
where in literature, for this lament belongs 
to the year 919. Who was the hero so-named? 
It would seem that he was Sitric, leader of a 
Norse invasion, into Ireland, and father of 
Anlaf Curan. Then “ Amhlaidhe” must 
have reference to him. He had two nick- 
names “ Caoch,” the blind or one-eyed, and 
“Gale” or “ gaile,’ which our author would 
connect with the Norse galinn (past parti- 
ciple of gala, to enchant), “ bewitched ” or 





| 





not touch upon. As is well known, the com- 
bination in the Hamlet legend of actual his- 
tory, folk-tale, borrowings from _ classical 
story, and crude, barbarous romance—not 
without occasional gleams of wild poetry— 
furnishes a more than usually intricate 
tangle. The grand result of studying it is a 
renewed sense of the greatness of the genius, 
which not only made our ‘ Hamlet’ out of this 
material presented at so slight a remove from 
its original crudeness, but also, with a mys- 
terious felicity, caught and kept alive in it 
a certain dark strangeness—un-English, pre- 
sent only in this play—which still character- 
izes the literature of Scandinavia, 


About Shakespeare and his Plays. By G. F. 
o— (Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d. 
net). 

—— modest little book is composed of nine 

essays, in which there is nothing we did 
not all know before—we, that is to say, who 
are grey-haired and can remember the nine- 
teenth century views of Shakespeare. It has, 
however, the two merits of enthusiastic con- 
viction and of freshness, so that it produces 
the stimulating effect of originality, and we 
would gladly put it in the way of the young, 
or of anyone who has not yet had Shakes- 
peare brought home to him. Mr. Bradby does 
not scrutinize our meagre information about 

Shakespeare’s life to throw doubt on it. He 


takes it pretty much at its face value, and 
reckons the second-best bed as marking Anne 
Shakespeare’s second-best place in her hus- 
band’s esteem. He is not troubled with mis- 
givings about emery ce 

Shakespeare’s Stage should be 


The chapter on 
really useful in 
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increasing the general reader’s understanding; 
and thereby his enjoyment, of the plays; in 
* Poetry, Drama, and Humour ’ we think some 


of the criticism a little off the point, the | 
existence of conventions in dialogue not being | 
We agree with the state- | 


taken into account. 
ment in another chapter that writers and 
speakers often all unaware, fall into ten- 
syllabled blank verse, but the examples given 
of this are unhappy and _ forced. “Some 
Inferences and Guesses ” is a pleasant chap- 
ter, which conjectures, among other things, 
that Shakespeare had rather a horror of dark- 
hess, often slept badly, did not like dogs, and 
in the end found at Stratford what he needed 
and expected, a rest. The final chapter sug- 
gests that his contemporaries, having not so 
much read his plays as seen them acted, prob- 
ably valued them for their dramatic interest 
rather than for their poetry; and implies that 
it is their poetry which makes their supreme 
claim. 


Calendar of State Papers. America and West 
Indies. 1710—June, 1711; July, 1711—June, 
1712. (Edited by Cecil Headlam. (H.M. 
Stationary Office. £2 net and £1 10s. net 
respectively). 

HESE two volumes contain 
great importance for the colonial history 

ot these years, both by way of illustration and 
by way of correction. In particular, the 
second enables the student to make some fresh 
estimate of the violent objections raised to 


the Peace of Utrecht, for the results of this | 


in America are now already seen in action. 
Although the matters dependent on European 
politics may claim to be of most importance, 
the records of local American interest are 
varied and significant, and show the develop- 
ment of the country from several points of 
view. In the earlier volume there is the 
journal of Major Livingston’s ‘‘ Travails,” in 
the depths of a severe winter from Annapolis 
Royal to Quebec, a document so extraordinary, 
relating adventures and endurance so amazing 
that it would surely be worth while to extract 
it and publish it separately. 


Curia Regis Rolls. Vol. 11. 3—5 John. 
Stationery Office. £1 16s. net). 

IR H. C. Maxwell Lyte, in his Preface to 

this volume, notes, as a peculiar feature 

in the rolls which it contains, a small number 

ot entries where we almost 

the clerk indulging his sense of 


(H.M. 


humour. 


The handwriting, so far as it cam serve as | 
text at all, would seem to indicate that all 


these entries and those of Vol. III, which 
offers examples of the same peculiarity, were 
written by the same man. John L 
of England during these years, none of these 


cases was heard before him. While they pre- | 


sent us with nothing very extraordinary they 


contribute their quota to our knowledge of | 


the time in general, and it need hardly 
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documents of | 


| short 


certainly find | 


being out | 





be said that many a student who is hunting 
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for information on special names or places, 
will find his account in these pages. 


Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and 
Plantations. (H.M. Stationery Office. £1 
10s. net). 

ery volume, printed under the supervision 

of Mr. K. H. Ledward, an Assistant 

Keeper of the Records, who has compiled the 

index to it, brings the Journal down from 

November, 1718, to December, 1722. The 

South Sea Company and its Secretary, Wes- 

combe by name, make appearance here, but 

not sensationally. Horace Walpole (the elder) 
as auditor of the plantations attends the board 
four or five times, concerned on the last 
occasion with a question raised about extrava- 
gant grants of land in New York. The most 
interesting portions of these journals are 
| those which directly concern the products of 
the colonies and plantations; the index might 
| perhaps have been made somewhat more de- 
| tailed in regard to these. 


Claude Lorrain and Modern Art. 
Hyp. 


By A. M. 
(Cambridge University Press. 2s. 6d. 


net.). 
| HE Rede Lecture for 1926 begins with point- 
ing out that certain phases of modern art 
| which are commonly traced back to Cézanne, 
| may be observed in work of the fifteenth cen- 
tury and before; going on then to vindicate 
| Claude Lorrain from the well-known deprecia- 
tion of Ruskin, and to point out the painter’s 
positive achievement, particularly in the in- 
| Spiration of genius by which he renders light 
|—remarkable not only for the marvel of the 
result but for the simplicity of the means. 
Many illuminating remarks will be found 
both on individual works of Claude and also 
on certain of Turner’s works; and illustration 
is provided by reproduction of four of Claude’s 


| bistre drawings. 


We have received the following new volumes 
of that excellent series, The World’s 
Classics, in course of publication by the 
Uxford University Press; Trollope’s ‘ Dr. 


| Thorne’; Disraeli’s ‘ Sybil,’ with an Intro- 


duction by Mr. Walter Sichel; a collection of 
detective stories called ‘Crime and 
Detection,’ with an Introduction by Mr. E. 
M. Wrong; Moritz’s ‘ Anton Reiser,’ trans- 
lated by Mr. P. E. Matheson with an 
Introduction; The Apocrypha in the Revised 
Version; Stevenson’s ‘Kidnapped’ and 
‘Catriona’; a selection of Milton’s Prose 
made by Professor Wallace of University 
College, Toronto, with an Introduction on 
Milton’s position with regard to burning 
questions; and a volume of selections from 
| Gray’s Letters with an Introduction by John 
Beresford. We would have been glad to 
substitute for ‘Dr. Thorne’ some one of 
Trollope’s novels which is hard to obtain. 
| Otherwise, each in its way, we find these new 
| volumes a welcome acquisition. 


Wycombe, in the County of Bucks. 
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